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ence, but scoundrels, secret and open traitors of every
color.

General Gillmore and Fox went yesterday to the front
to see General Grant and try to induce him to permit a
force to attack and close the port of Wilmington. It is,
undoubtedly, the most important and effective demonstra-
tion that can be made. If of less prestige than the capture
of Richmond, it would be as damaging to the Rebels.

September 2, Friday. Admiral Farragut's dispatch relat-
ive to the capture of Fort Morgan and the infamous con-
duct of General Page in spiking his guns after his surrender
is received. It was most disgraceful and would justify se-
vere treatment.

Some of the Administration presses and leaders have
undertaken to censure me for slighting Du Pont. Not one
of them awards me any credit for selecting Farragut. Yet
it was a great responsibility, for which I was severely crit-
icized, and until he had proved himself worthy of my choice,
I felt it.

The contrast between Farragut and Du Pont is marked.
No one can now hesitate to say which is the real hero; yet
three years ago it would have been different. Farragut is
earnest, unselfish, devoted to the country and the service.
He sees to every movement, forms his line of battle with
care and skill, puts himself at the head, carries out his
plan, if there is difficulty leads the way, regards no danger
to himself, dashes by forts and overcomes obstructions.
Du Pont, as we saw at Sumter, puts himself in the most
formidable vessel, has no order of battle, leads the way
only until he gets within cannon-shot range, then stops,
says his ship would not steer well, declines, however, to go
in any other, but signals to them to go forward without
order or any plan of battle, does not enjoin upon them to
dash by the forts; they are stopped under the guns of Sum-
ter and Moultrie, and are battered for an hour, a sufficient
length of time to have gone to Charleston wharves, and